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AGRICULTURAL. 


VIRGINIA AGRICULTURE. 
We copy the following correspondence from one 
of the most instructive and ably conducted agricul- 
tural publications in this or any other country, the 
Farmer’s Register, published at Petersburg, Va. 
The enterprise of our neighbor Kenrick in trans- 
ferring a portion of his lucrative cultivation into the 
Old Dominion is highly creditable, and shows the 
true spirit of Yankee enterprise. His observations 
on the low state of agriculture in Virginia are inter- 
esting, and have called forth a spirited reply from 
Mr Ruffin. We shall allow both parties to be 
heard, and leave every reader to form his own judg- 
ment. H. C, 


Alleged Effect of Slavery on the Agriculture of 
Virginia. 
To the Editor of the Farmer’s Register : 
Portsmoutn, Va. April 1, 1839. 

You have indeed, from all accounts, a vast and 
fine tract of country, from 60 to 80 miles broad along 
the whole Atlantic coast. This vast country is 
now, in a good measure, a desert, or covered with 
forests—the land ruined by continual cropping, and 
now deserted. Good lands, as I am told, may now 
be obtained in this vicinity for from $5 to $8 an 
acre, in part covered with’ a young and Juxuriaint 
growth. We know the causes of this destruction ; 
and these same causes continuing, it seems not 
very probable that these lands will ever again be 
recovered or rise in value until those causes are re- 
moved. 

It appears to me that the soil answers well to 
the description of the soil of Flanders, which is 
said to be now the garden of the world, though 
formerly it was very poor; and I am fully satisfied 
that the whole of eastern Virginia, with suitable 
management by clearing and draining, may become 
one day, not only the most healthy country, but the 
garden of all the Atlantic States. The lands in 
this vicinity, as far as I have seen, appear to be at 
least as fertile as any of those Jands of Massachu- 
setts, which now bring $100 an acre. Larger crops 
by far, as I am fully convinced, may be obtained 
from these lands, at far less expense than are ob- 
tained on many of the best lands in Massachusetts. 

Your State contains, as I believe, 44,000,000 
acres of land, and, I am satisfied, capable of sus- 
taining a population of from 8 to 10,000,000. Your 
treasures of calcareous manures, for the renovation 
of these lands, are inexhaustible, and are profusely 
scattered over the whole country, far and wide.— 
This is not the case ima very considerable portion 
of New England. But one great objection with 
many of our northern men to a permanent residence 
in this country, is the state of slavery that here ex- 
ists. For slavery in Virginia not only has a ten- 
dency to lower and degrade the wages of the free 
laborer, but to degrade also the profession. It is 
not thus in New England, but the reverse—idle- 
ness being deemed in that country a vice, and use- 
ful labor honorable in all. This State contains 





about 500,000 slaves, which are probably valued by 
their owners, one with another, at $400 each, or 
$200,000,000, for the whole. Now, can any one 
doubt but that if all these slaves were emancipated, 
that the lands of Virginia would rise $5 an acre, 
and this rise of $5 an acre would be equivalent to 
the estimated value of all the slaves. {am _ per- 
suaded, however, that the rise of lands would be 
far greater; and that, were all the slaves emanci- 
pated at this day, the State of Virginia would ex- 
perience a clear gain of more than $500,000,000 in 
the rise of their lands alone. Emigration would 
then take place to a great extent from the northern 
free States. The Yankees would then flock hither, 
and hire up at advanced wages the freed slaves, 


those in the southern States, may be surprised that 
the foregoing condemnation of slavery should have 
been admitted to our pages. The former, probably, 
| suppose that southern men and slaveholders fear, 
and therefore object to, the expression of opinions 
| contrary to their own on tiis subject; and many in 
the south, in their violence against northern anti- 
slavery fanaticism, show themselves to be as big- 
loted and fanatical in opposition, and are disposed 
‘to regard any expression of such opinions as both 
‘insulting and designing injury to themselves. But 
| we are not of this class. Maintaining as we do, 
/and as staunchly as eny can do, the rights of slave- 
holders, both private and political—maintaining 
too, that the institution of personal slavery, under 


and the whole of eastern Virginia would then be. 
come a perfect garden. The advantages of this 
part of Virginia for the procuction, especially of 
all early vegetables and fruits for the supply of the 
markets of the great cities of tie northern and mid- 
dle States, is very great, and unrivalled; as these 


‘certain circumstances, (and which are in full opera- 
tion in the greater part of the southern states,) is 
| politic and proper in itself—anaintaining too, that 
| the institution in general, has been highly bene- 
| ficial to the world, in increasing labor, wealth, civ- 
= . ‘ilization, and refinement, and even in spreading 
cities, by the aid of rail-roads, and steam naviga-| good morals and religion—still, we neither object 
tion will soon be brought within 24 hours of Nor- | ¢ others considering these opinions as altogether 
folk; yet the seasons are at Portsmouth full a! erroneous, nor to their endeavoring, by argument 
month in advance of some of these northern cities. | and evidence, to sustain their opposite opinions.— 
‘The wheat of lower Virginia almost always com- | Domestic or personal slavery, even upon our own 
mands a higher price than that of the north, new | view, like every other wide spread and widely op- 
flour being preferred by all. The fields of Virgin- | erating institution, has its evil as well as its good 
ia may be reaped and the produce converted into | effects; andin regarding it, perhaps we may allow 
flour, and this flour for sale at New York and Bos- | too jittie weight to tne former, and too much to 
ton even before the wheat fields of the north are | the latter—just as we degin that our northern cor- 
ready to harvest. respondent errs in the opposite manner. But no 
Although the prices of provisions are generally | matter how erroneous may be his views and those 
at least as low in this part of Virginia, and the price | of his countrymen in general, on this subject, it is 
of labor much lower than in New England, yet I | a)ways well for us to learn and know the opinions 
am inclined to believe that this difference in re- | of intelligent and observing strangers concerning 
gard to wages is rather nominal than real; since | what they may suppose to be both the good and 
the expenses of fare and of entertainment to the | the evil of our agricultural condition. Their cor- 
traveller are fur greater on the main travelling | rect views will do us good—the incorrect will cer- 
routes ofthe south, so far as I have seen, than they | tainly do us no harm. 
are in New England. I am persuaded that the peo- | 
ple of Virginia wil] never be able to compete with 
their brethren of the less highly favored land of 
New Engiand, either in agriculture, or manufac- 
tures, or commerce, unti] some great change, un- 
der providence, can be brought about in the politi- 
cal condition of their people. 


| Mr Kenrick is a nursery man of extensive busi- 
'ness near Boston, and the author of several agri- 
cultural and horticultural works, (the “ American 
' Orchardist,” “ American Silk Grower’s Guide,” &c.) 
Until receiving the foregoing letter, the last cor- 
_respondence which we had with him occurred more 
‘than three years ago, when he wrote to ask our ad- 
I have written to some of my northern friends, ‘vice as to a then novel scheme of his, for establish- 
and aver that an experienced northern farmer might | ing his nursery for the morus multicaulis in lower 
here make a great fortune suddenly, in the cultiva- | Virginia, instead of on his own land and under his 
tion of early productions for northern markets, | own personal direction in Massachusetts. His in- 
which there command a most extravagant price. | ducement, stated in his letter, was that he knew 
Your horses and cattle are generally lean and poor ; | that the growth of the multicaulis of one season in 
but this, I am confident, is owing not to climate, our climate, was equal to that of three, or perhaps 
but to want of shelter and bad keeping—want of) more seasons in Massachusetts. We concurred in 
attention and care. My horses, from Baltimore, | his views, urged his carrying them through, and 
owing to good care of iny Yankees, are in the finest | gave such information as could be offered in aid of 
possible condition ; so those of the Navy Yard here, | his plan. But we further urged on him to extend 
although I am told some of those horses are now | it to the establishment of silk culture in Virginia, 
old, Very respectfully, | and gave such views for it as have been often stat- 
WILLIAM KENRICK. | ed in the Farmer’s Register, as sufficient induce- 

—_ | ments to invite northern silk culturists to settle 

Editorial Remarks. jhere. As a stronger inducement for an establish- 


All of our northern readers, as well as some of ment, which we even then thought so desirable, 
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both for public and private interest , in Virginia [ in Virginia is there so much economy of means and 


we offered, in the same letter, to sell to him or to 
a company formed for the purpose of making silk, 


of expenditnre, as is general in the north. But in 
other respects, there is as well planned and as 





copied from the Survey of Berkshire, by the Agri- 
cultural Commissioner of Massachusetts, which has 
just been published, and from which excellent re- 


a marled turm of 600 acres of land, and to vest the | skilfully executed agricultural practice, and alto- | port we shall copy sundry items of good husbandry 
purchase money in the joint stock of the adventn- | gether far better farming in Virginia, than in Mas- | with much more gratification than we thus present 


rers. 


vestments which we were then (in advance of all 
other adventurers in Virginia) ready to make in silk 
culture, if some practical and experienced cultur- 
ists would undertake the management, may serve 
as strong proof, in addition to others of another 
kind recently adduced, that we have Jong and earn- 
estly advocated the advantages of silk culture in 
this region, and would have risked much of our 
property on the soundness of that opinion. It 
should be observed that at that time no one antici- 
pated the multicaulis speculation, and the enor- 
mous prices which have since been obtained—or 
counted on profits from so strange a circumstance. 
For our own part, we had not then the slightest 
expectation of ever selling a plant from the silk 
farm then proposed to be established ; and Mr Ken- 
rick, in his scheme, probably counted on merely 
making the usual sales and profits of that branch of 
his general nursery business, to be increased in 
product and amount, however, by his availing of 
our more genial climate. ‘fo that operation he 
limited his following of our advice ; and though at 
the end of two years, he sold plants (as we have 
heard from other authority) from a few acres of 
land near Richmond, for $30,000, that enormous 
profit was a result beyond all previous calculations, 
and for which we claim no credit in having encour- 
aged the scheme by our advice. As we failed in 
inducing the commencement of silk culture as the 
main object, we cared nothing about the mulberry 
culture alone ; and did not then set out a single 
plant, nor until a year afterwards, when it was 
caused by accident, and not by design, or by calcu- 
lations of profit. 

It was under these circumstances that Mr Ken- 
rick became a cultivator to some extent in Virgin- 
ia, though still continuing a resident of Massachu- 
setts; and we have thought that the statement, 
though a digression, misht be interesting and use- 
ful, as exhibiting, in a strong light, the practical 
proof ofthe superiority of our climate. For the 
adventurer has not only labored under all the dis- 
advantages of remote residence, but also under 
those caused by his prejudices against the facilities 
offered by our cheapest and best labor, 

Mr Kenrick is altogether mistaken as, to slavery 
being the cause of the admitted agricultural degra- 
dation of the fine region near Portsmouth and Nor- 
folk, and, ina less degree, that of lower Virginia 
generally. The holding of slaves doubtless in 
some measure helps to produce the general result, 
just as the facilities for comfort, ease, and rich 
products of land and labor, so abundantly offered to 
our countrymen by other circumstances, al] tend to 
lessen exertion, and to make us indolent and care- 
less. ‘This is but according to the nature of man ; 
and if there were nota slave in Virginia, there 
would still be so much more ease in acquiring the 
bare necesaaries of life, (and, on the seaboard, many 
of its luxuries also,) that our people would, in labor 
and frugality, still be far behind the crowded peo- 
ple of Massachusetts, who, on a rocky and barren 
soil, and under a rigorous climate, must both toil 
and save incessantly—or starve. Itis because ne- 
cessity does not drive, that perhaps on no one farm 


We quote from memory, but believe with no and 
material variation from the substance of the letters ; here; and so it is elsewhere. But it will surprise | 
and the opinions then so expressed, and the in-| Mr Kenrick to be informed that our best farming | 





sachusetts. [tis true that good farming is rare 


in lower and middle Virginia is always to be found 
in connection with, and absolutely dependent on, 


the most complete establishment and entire use of 


slave labor. We could name many farms in Vir- 
ginia of which the skilful and excellent cultivation, 


the system of improvement, and the general manage- | 


ment, could not be deemed otherwise than »dmira- 
ble, even toa New Englander the most intolerant 
of and prejudiced against slavery ; and we may 
add, though not bearing on our proposition, that 
these are generally the places where the comforts 
of the slaves are best cared for, and their condition 
is better than that of ninetynine hundredths of the 
free laborers throughout all other parts of the world. 
It may be true, on each one of these our very best 
cultivated and best managed farms, that a Yankee 
might pick up a comfortable income, and means 
for maintenance, in the matters regularly and con- 
tinually wasted and totally lost. But it may also 
be said, that without the cultivation and returns be- 
ing very good, and there being much profit actual- 
ly made, so much waste and loss could not be af- 
forded. Even with all our admitted faults of sys- 
tem, and of execution, we feel assured from such 
information as we have, that there are many farm- 
ers in Virginia who deserve to rank in their pro- 
fession at least as high, if not higher, than the best 
in New England. Still, we yield the palm, and 
freely award the praise to these our northern breth- 
ren, of greater economy in everything, comprehend- 
ing better habits of labor and of frugality. But 
this latter difference and superiority on their part, 
are owing to the difference of other circumstances 
—the greater pressure of necessity in the one case 
than the other, and not to the existence or absence 
of slavery. Nor do we mean to underrate these 
highly valuable elements of agricultural success. 
On the contrary, we have continually admitted and 
applauded the superior merits of our northern coun- 
trymen in these respects, and recommended their 
example to be better followed here. 

‘There are many circumstances which have con- 
curred to depress the agriculture of Virginia, which 
we will not here stop to rehearse ; and there is no 
part of the state where agricultural skill and pro- 
ducts are lower, compared to the great natural ad- 
vantages of the lands, than in the region in which 
Mr Kenrick is now cultivating, and to which he 
more especially refers, in these respects. And if 
a number of his more industrious and fruga] coun- 
trymen will come among us and avail of the ad- 
vantages which ours so much neglect, we are con- 
fident that, either with the benefit, (or incumbrance, 
if so considered,) of slaves, or without, that they 
can even now make far greater agricultural profits 
than anywhere in New England. 

If the capabilities of an agricultural region are 
to be estimated by its worst instead of its best prac. 
tices, we might, perhaps, find even in Massachu- 
setts, subjects for condemnation as great as any in 
Virginia ; and grounds on which to pronounce the 
northern people as deficient as any elsewhere, in 
system, in judgment, and even in their peculiar and 
acknowledged merits of provident foresight and 
economy. We will quote, for example, a passage 


| defects for comparison and illustration. 


“Yet with all this it must be admitted that the 
j agriculture of the county in extent and productive- 
|ness is far below what it should be. As well as I 
| could learn, Egremont is almost the only town in 
| the county which raises not only its own bread, but 
has some for exportation. Vast amounts of flour, 
| grain of various kinds, pork and dairy produce are 
brought into the county from the neighboring states 
/of New York and Vermont. It was asserted as a 
| fact, and if so it deserves notice, that two years 
; since, some families in one of the best towns in the 
| county, were without bread of any kind for a time, 
| from the impossibility of obtaining it. They were 
| persons for example, who worked for the large wool 
farmers, ‘They asked for money for their labor; 
but money was not to be had, because the clipping 
of wool, owing to the derangements of business, 
had not been sold. They asked to receive their 
pay in grain; but the wool farmers had abandoned 
all cultivation for the sheep husbandry. They ask- 
ed for their pay in pork, but the farmers who rais- 
ed no graincould raise no pork. Now whether 
this bea true history or fabulous, it illustrates 
clearly the error committed in abandoning the pro- 
duction of grain.”—Second Report of the Agricul- 
ture of Massachusetts. 


If these facts had been stated by a northern trav- 
eller, of a cotton instead of a wool-growing region, 
and of slaves instead of free laborers, whdt would 
have been the measure of severity of comment, 
both on the improvidence and the inhumanity of 
the farmers ! 





MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR PROMOT- 
ING AGRICULTURE, 


Premium List—1839. 


The Trustees of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Promotion of Agriculture, announce to.the pub- 
lic their intention to offer in premiums not only the 
sum granted by the government, but the whole 
amount of the income of their own funds; and as 
they omit for the ensuing year their Cattle Show 
at Brighton, they propose in addition to their usual 
premiums on agricultural experiments, the following 
premiums : 


For Srock. 


From any county of the Commonwealth to be 
exhibited at Worcester, on Wednesday, the ninth 
day of October next, being the day of the Annual 
Cattle Show of the Worcester County Agricultural 
Society, viz: 

For the best bull, not less than 18 months old $50 
For the next best 30 

The competitor may claim for any animal wheth- 
er raised in the State or not, provided the owner be 
(a citizen of Massachusetts, and on receiving the 
| premium will oblige himself to keep him for use at 

least one year after the show, within the State. 
|For the best fatted ox $50 
For the next best 40 

It is required of the owner to certify in writing, 
the age, breed, manner of rearing, and time and 
mo de of fatting, with such other facts as will ena- 
ble the Trustees to decide the cost, and to estimate 
the weight which will give the richest and best 
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beef; one object being to show the relative price | The person or persons making the inspection, How many cartloads of manure do you take 


of such quality of beef to the cost of production. | will require of the respective owners or occupants | from your hog styes in a year, and of what materials 


For the best boar, not less than six months old $20! 
Of the most valuable breed, and to be kept at} 


Sen 5 ‘ 
/1s it made ? 


of farms, answers to the foliowing inquiries: 
What number of hands is employed on your 


Of how much land does your farm consist, ex- 


least one year for use within the State. _clusive of wood land ? 

Notice of the intention to offer animals for the What is the nature of your soil—does it consist 
foregoing premiums must be given in writing to of sand, gravel, clay, loam or peat ? 

Benjamin Guild, Esq., Boston, Recording Secreta-; Ifofa part or all of the above kinds, what do 
ry of the Massachusetts Society for the Promotion you consider the best method of improving them ? 
of Agriculture, on or before Monday, the seventh How many acres do you till, and how many cart- 
day of October next, and the animals must be plac- | loads of manure (meaning by cartloads 30 bushels 
ed in the pens at Worcester, by nine o’clock, A. M. at least,) do you generally put on an acre ? 

on the said ninth day of October being the day of | Is your manure applied in its long, or green 
the Cattle Show. | state, or in compost ? 

They also propose the following premiums to be; Do you spread and plough in your manure put | 
awarded to competitors from any part of the Com-| upon fields to be planted with corn or potatoes, or 
monwealth who shall exhibit at the Cattle Show of | put it into the hills ? 
the Berkshire Agricultural Society,on Wednesday,| What is your method of ploughing and cultivat- | 
the second day of October next, at Pittsfield, viz: | ing green sward ? 

For the best team of working cattle from How many acres of upland do you mow, and 
any one town, consisting of not less | what is the average quantity of hay upon an acre? 





than 15 pairs $30 How many acres of grass Jand do you irrigate ; 
For the second best 25 jst what season and how long do you allow the wa- 
For the third best 20 | ter to flow your land, and what is the effect ? 


— — $75) Do you manure the land irrigated or any other | 


15 | land you mow, how much to an acre, and what kind | Guild, Esq., in Boston, before the first day of Octo- 
| ber next. 


For the best stock of neat cattle 
For the best yoke of working oxen 10 of manure do you put on ? 
For the best yoke of four year old oxen 10) How many acres of low land, not suitable for the 
For the best yoke of three year old steers 10 | plough, do you mow, and what is the quality and 
For ditto two year old ditto 10 | quantity of the hay cut the present year ? 
For ditto yearling ditto 6| What is your method of reclaiming low, bog or 
For the best milch cow not Jess than three years _| peat lands, and what has been your success ? 

old 10} How many acres of corn have you planted the 
For the best two year old heifer 8 | present season; what was your mode of preparing 
For the best bull 10} the ground and the seed, the kind and quantity of 
For the best bull calf manure used to an acre, the manner of applying it, 
For the best heifer calf and the quantity of corn raised to an acre ? 
For the best buck How many acres did you plant with potatoes the 
For the best five ewes present year; what was your method of planting, 
For the best boar your thanner of cultivating, and what the average 
For the best sow quantity raised on an acre, and what kinds did you 

The distribution of the amount on stock havirg | plant ? 
been thus subdivided at the suggestion of the trus-; | What number of acres of other vegetables did 
tees of the Berkshire Agricultural Society, the com-| you plant, what kinds, and how many bushels of 
petitors will be expected to comply with the rules, preduce had you to the acre, and to what use shall 


marta oe 





farm, and what do you pay for labor ? 

What is the number of your apple trees, and are 
they of natural or grafted fruits ? 

What number of fruit trees have you exclusive 
of apple trees ? 

Have your trees been attacked by canker worms 
or borers, and what is your method of destroying 
them ? 

In the cultivation of your farm, do you allow the 
use of ardent spirits ? 

‘Lhe Trustees are desirous that these questions 
should be answered with as much particularity as 
possible. The applicant will not, however, be re- 
quired to answer them under oath, but according 
to the best of his knowledge and belief. 

The Trustees hope and believe that by the meth- 
od proposed, many important facts may be elicited, 
and the farming community enabled to derive much 
useful information from the skill and experience of 
practical farmers. 

N. B.—Claims to be addressed to Benjamin 


(Form of the Anplication. ) 

To Bensamin Guitp, Esq., Boston : 

Sir : The subscriber, living in the town of 
hereby makes known his intention of applying for 
a premium for the best farm, and offers the same 
for inspection. 

[Concluded next week. | 

Sugar Beet fag Milch Cows.—An intelligent 
gentleman from the eastward, assured us a few 
days ago, that by giving his cows a peck of sugar 
beets twice a day, cut up with their hay, he was 
enabled to get just as rich milk and butter during 
the winter as in summer, when the pasture was at 
its best. Now as an acre of ground well manured, 
planted in this root well attended, would yield beets 
enough to keep len cows from the Ist of November 
till the Ist of May, should not every farmer make 





and regulations of said trustees with regard to the | you apply them ? 

time and manner of entering their stock, to entitle © How many acres of winter or spring grain did 

them to a premium. | you sow the present year; how was the ground 

Beni these Vented Pinta. | epee what quantity of seed did you sow on 

» Sia _. |anacre? If you have raised wheat, of what kind ; 

The Trustees again, with a hope of further awak- | the nature of the soil, and was it sown with or with- 
ening the attention of the farmers of Massachusetts | oot using lime ? 

to a sense of the importance of good cultivation,’ “fJow many acres have you laid down to grass 

and at the same time of exciting an honorable com- | the present season, at what time in the year did 

petition for exhibiting the best cultivated farms, _you sow it, how much seed to the acre, and was it 

have decided to appropriate to this object sir hun- | sowed alone or with a grain crop ? 

dred dollars of the funds entrusted to them the’ What are your means and what your manner of 

present season, as follows : collecting and making mauure ? 

For the best cultivated farm of not less than How many oxen, cows, young cattle, horses and 
70 acres exclusive of wood land, regard be- sheep do you keep through the year? What is 
ing had to the quantity of produce, the the size of your barn or barns, and have you acel- 
manner and expense of cultivation and the ‘lar under them; is your manure covered ? 
general appearance of the farm 

For the next best 


For the next best 150 be raised ? 
For the next best 75! How much butter did you make this year, and 


To obviate the objections which some cla‘mants | how much cheese, and what proportion of it Lew 
for premiums may have to making a written state-/ milk ? 


ment of the condition, products and management of | 
their respective farms, as heretofore required, the | pork did you make, and of what breed were your 


Trustees propose to relieve them of this trouble by | swine ? 
an inspection, either personally or by an agent, of} What do you feed them upon through the sum- 


the farms which may be offered for premium. mer months and on what do you fatten them ? 


$200, 
175; What is your management of calves intended to 


Are your cows of native, foreign or mixed breed ? | 


How many swine did you keep, what quantity of! 


his arrangements for planting beets next spring ? 
From our own experience, we have no doubt, that 
| this addition of beets to the ordinary feed of the 
/cows, would make a weekly difference of 2 lbs. 
each in their product of butter. From the Ist of 
November to the Ist of May there are 26 weeks. 
This number of weeks at 2 lbs. additional butter, 
would give us 52 lbs. for each cow during the pe- 
riod named, or 520 Ibs. for the 10 cows, and if we 
set down the butter as being worth 25 cents per 
pound, it will give us 130 dollars as the value of 
additional yield brought about by the feeding with 
the product of an acre in beets. But this is not 
all—the proprietor of the cows in the spring, would 
have the gratification to know that he had treated 
his animals we}], and the satisfaction of seeing them 
in good condition. —Farmer and Gardener. 











| Soil for the Sugar Beet.—A deep rich loam is 
| best ; but any soil that can be made mellow, will 
answer well. A very dry soil does not yield so 
large beets, but sweet and nutritious ones. The 
soil should be free from stones, and well pulverized 
to a good depth, that the root may pierce it freely 
and grow smooth and handsome. Plant in rows 
24 or 30 inches apart, and leave the beets ten in- 
ches from each other in the rows. The ground 
should be thoroughly prepared and well manured. 
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(From the Cleveland Herald ) 


EDUCATION OF FARMERS—No. IIL 
FACILITIES FOR KNOWLEDGE. 


Mr Harais—lI have already hazarded the opin- 
ion that farmers, even in their present neglected 
state, possess a greater amount of useful knowledge 
than any other class of the community. TI also be- 
lieve that their knowledge is very limited, compar- 
ed with what it might be, if they understood and 
appreciated what they already possess, and improv- 
ed their advantages for acquiring more. For I am 
entirely settled in the opinion that their advantages 
for acquiring useful knowledge are superior to 
those of any other class, and much superior to those 
of the professed scholar. 

For acquiring a knowledge of natural science, a 
farm is one of the best schools—is perhaps the best 
school which can be provided. Chemistry, Natu- 
ral Philosophy, Botany, Entomology, Geology, Min- 
eralogy, Physiology, Geometry, and some other de- 
partments of mathematics, are all brought to view 
upon a farm, and not in abstract theory merely, but 
in their practical operations upon a large scale. 

While the farm is a laboratory and a cabinet of 
nature, where the laws and the products of science 
are constantly and beautifully developed, every op- 
erator must necessarily form some acquaintance 
with those laws and products, and an acquaintance 
too, more familiar and more thorough, because 
more practical, than can be acquired by the mere 
student of books. 

The intercourse of farmers with other classes of 
society, gives them an opportunity for an acquain- 
tance with men and the reciprocal interests of men 
of different pursuits which the mere student can 
never form by reading, Jet it be ever so extensive 
and various. On these reciprocal interests are 
founded the principles of political economy, and 
the necessity of governments and laws to promote 
and protect those interests. Consequently a farm, 
and the business of farming, furnishing as they do, 
the very best school for a practical acquaintance 
with men and things, are well calculated to pro- 
duce more enlightened and sounder statesmen than 
can be produced by a confinement within the walls 
of a college or the shelves of a library, however 
long that confinement may be, or however studious- 
ly devoted. 

The winter evenings of farmers are admirably 
fitted for enlarging by reading, for arranging under 
general laws and bringing into the form of science, 
the results of their summer operations upon their 
farms. For comparing their own views and exper- 
iments with those of other farmers, as given in va- 
rious agricultural journals, one of which certainly 
ought to be taken by every man who conducts a 
farm. 

The benefit of farmers’ winter evenings will be 
greatly increased by social meetings of some doz- 
enor twenty in the same neighborhood, once or 
twice a week. ‘These farmers’ social lyceums have 
sometimes resulted in the course of a winter, in a 
volume or two of notes, taken from the remarks and 
statements made in the form of conversation on 
subjects previously selected for the occasion. By 
the aid of chemical and philosophical apparatus and 
specimens of minerals, soils, vegetables, insects, 
&c., which may be procured at a slight expense, 
especially when the farmers’ lyceum isa depart- 
mest of a town or village society, a great variety 
of experiments and observations may be made, 
which could not fail to benefit every individual 





‘| who should engage in them, both as a farmer and 


an enlightened citizen. 

Besides the winter evenings and social lyceums 
of farmers, they may without difficulty, during the 
summer, even in their greatest pressure of business, 
find time to read a weekly or monthly journal, like 
the New England Farmer, by H. Colman, the Gen- 
esee Farmer, by Mr Tucker, the Cultivator, by 
Judge Buel, or the Farmer’s Monthly Visitor, by 
Governor Hill. They may also try a great varie- 
ty of experiments, without cost or inconvenience, 
which have sometimes, at their social lyceums, been 
distributed and assigned to their respective mem- 
bers, for their special attention, to be reported upon 
the succeeding winter. 

The business of the farmer presents fewer temp- 
tations to dishonesty than any other profession. 
They are consequently, as there is reason to be- 
lieve, more honest as a body, than any other class, 
‘They are also favorably situated for devotional feel- 
ings and exercises, and with them, for the study of 
the bible, that inexhaustible fountain of knowledge 
and wisdom. ° : 

These views and facts, with many others which 
might be presented, if time and the occasion per- 
mitted, will probably be sufficient to satisfy any 
candid mind that farmers have peculiar facilities 
for acquiring extensive and sound knowledge, and 
for becoming enjightened citizens and consistent 
christians. Their inducements for becoming truly 
scientitic and intelligent, are certainly not inferior 
to their facilities for such acquisitions. There is 
perhaps no d:partment of natural science which 
the farmer has not frequent, and almost daily occa- 
sion to apply in his business. Geology and miner- 
alogy teach him the nature of his soil, with the 
proper materials and modes of improving it. Chem- 
istry teaches the best modes and applications of 
manures, preparing soils, preserving his hay, roots, 


and other vegetables, and preparing feod for man| 


and beast. Botany teaches the laws of vegetation, 
the properties of plants, both for cultivation and to 
be eradicated from his farm, changing and improv- 
ing his seed, the rotation of crops, &c. Entomol- 
ogy acquaints the farmer with some of his most 
powerful enemies—with the cut worm, the wheat 
fly, the canker worm, the grasshopper, the rose 
hug, the moth, the weavil, and many other insects 
which he has frequent occasion to destroy, or to 
avoid their ravages. Natural Philosophy teaches 
the proper construction and best application of the 
plough, the scythe, the yhoe, the wagon, the har- 
ness for the horse and ox, and of every agricultaral 
implement which can be named. Geometry teach- 
es the construction of buildings, the fencing, and 
dividing of his farm, the measuring of wood timber, 
and stone, the construction of drains. the digging of 
wells and cisterns, and many nameless but impor- 
tant operations which he has occasion to perform. 

If I am not mistaken, no men or class of men, 
have so many facilities or so many inducements, 
for an extensive and familiar acquaintance with 
science and various departments of useful knowl- 
edge as farmers. 

But I must close for the present with the high 
esteem of your friend, J. HOLBROOK. 

No. IV. 
* SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

Mr Harris—Furnishing the seventy thousand 
American schools with well qualified teachers is, 
perhaps, the most important and the most difficult 
subject connected with the intellectual and moral 





ens 
character, and of course with the liberties of our 
republic. As long as talents, like every other ar- 
ticle of commerce, will find the best market, men 
of high intellectual and mora] attainments cannot 
be retained in schools at twenty five dollars a month, 
while other professions offer four times the salary, 
with one-half the labor and drudgery, and twice 
the respectability. No matter how many teachers’ 
seminaries are established or how richly endowed, 
and how great the number or the qualifications of 
teachers—they can never be retained in common 
schools until they are paid, and until the profes- 
sion of teaching stands as high in public estima- 
tion as that of law, medicine, or divinity. 

It must also be recollected on this subject, like 
every other in a system of nationa] education, that 
more than three-fourths of the subjects of education 
are to be farmers and farmers’ wives. Conse- 
quently, that system which is best fitted to pro- 
mote the farming interests, is best fitted for the in- 
terest of our Republic. In view of that fact, no 
one can doubt but a practical and scientific farmer 
may be better qualified to educate farmers, than 
the mere scholar, however highly accomplished.— 
This opinion is entirely corroborated by facts, as 
many farmers, whom I have known to pursue teach- 
ing as a winter profession, for a course of years, 
have made far better teachers than are ever found 
in students of a college, or in medical, law, or di- 
vinity students, who use teaching as a kind of cats- 
paw profession to aid them into another, which of- 
fers larger emolument and higher respectability. 
While our schools are furnished from the students 
mentioned, it is evident that they must suffer all 
the embarrassments, losses and other evils which 
cannot fail to arise from inexperienced laborers ; 
and not inexperience merely, but those making no 
calculations and taking no means to acquire either 
experience or skill. 

Let young farmers adopt teaching as their pro- 
fession during the winter, for a course of years, 
and these two hither insurmountable obstacles, the 
want of salaries and experience, will, in a measure, 
at least, be removed. The farmer could . afford to 
teach in his own district, at thirty dollars a month, 
for four months in a year, better than one who de- 
pended entirely upon teaching for the support of a 
family could for fifty dollars ; as with the aid ofa 
laborer whoin he might hire for ten dollars a month, 
or perhaps by the assistance of his sons without 
hired labor, he might attend to all the winter busi- 
ness of his farm in addition to his services in the 
school. 

It is evident that a young farmer, who at sixteen 
or eighteen years of age, should commence shaping 
his course for the business of teaching as a profes- 
sion, though it might be but for the winter, would 
act under very different motives, and consequently 
make greater and higher efforts than a kind of in- 
terloper, who had escaped from another profession 
just long enough, and devoting just hours enough 
to secure a few dollars to help him on to his more 
respectable calling. The former would be upon 
the alert to learn the best :nodes of teaching, to as- 
certain what were the best books, and to become 
truly intelligent and skilful in his adopted profes- 
sion; while the latter would meet, they always do 
meet, any proposals for school improvements with 
“ J have not time to aliend to them,” as I must keep 
along with my class in college, or I wish to be ad- 
mitted to the bar next court, or next year, or to@ 
license for preaching or practising medicine. 

To my mind it is evident that a practical farmer 
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who has also the science and the experience for | from the cow, is poured into large earthern pitchers which was pulled from a potato at planting time, 
teaching, may be better qualified for educating far- and placed in a vat of cold water, which quickly and set by itselfin level ground ina garden, and 


mers than any person who makes teaching exclu-' 


reduces the temperature. It is then placed on 


not hilled at all during the summer. The mother 


sively his profession. By connecting his pursuits | shelves until the cream separates, when it is taken potato from which the sprout was taken, also, by 


of science and reading in winter, with his farming. 


off and placed in vessels for churning. In these it 


the sane level mode of cultivation yielded a full 


operations in summer, he would not ouly make edu- | js first allowed to become a little soured, and then peck of po.atoes which were dug at the same time. 


cation more practical, but farming more scientific, 


the churn is half filled with the cream. In the 


These potatoes were planted in a good soil and 


consequently both professions would be benefited.’ best dairies, churning is performed daily ; the sys- kept clear of weeds and the ground stirred and kept 
His illustrations and experiments in geology, bota- | tem being so arranged, that a supply is constantly | loose to permit light and air to penetrate the sur- 


ny, entomology, chemistry, natural philosophy, ge- | 


in readiness. In winter, a little boiled warm | 


face freely ; and their produce was such as to sat- 


ometry, &c., made for the benefit of his pupils in| water is added to the cream to give the proper isfy any reasouable mind of the inutility of making 
his school, could be applied, during the succeeding | temperature previous to churning; and in very large hills, and condemn the practice as strongly as 
summer both by teacher and pupil upon the farm.| warm weather, it is sometimes submitted to the | it is rejected by rational theory, It is true that in 

Experience fully proves that summer schools, cold. bath to reduce the heat. The butter, when | spite of the hilling, good crops of potatoes and corn 


which are composed principally of girls and small 


| taken from the churn, is put in a shallow vessel/ are obtained on good land by the help of abundance 


boys, are most prosperous under the charge of la-|and carefully washed with pure cold water, and \of manure. This, however, does not show advan- 


dies, as are schools of small children at any season. 
Ifa farmer should have charge of a school in his 
own district for a course of years during the win- 
ter, his sister, or as the case might be, his daugh- 
ter, might have this same schoo] during the suin- 
mer, when he would still have a kind of double in- 
terest in its success. 

It must be evident from these views that the plan 
here proposed for supplying school teachers, would 
have at least three advantages over that now pur- 
sued, viz: it would be economical, it would make 
teaching a profession, and it would give schools the 
advantage of practice with theory. It must also 
confer upon children two advantages which would 
be lost, if teaching was exclusively a profession, viz : 
the advantage of experimental knowledge with 
theory, and to all young children, and to girls ad- 
vanced in education, the advantage of ladies for 
their teachers. 

In connection with the system here presented, 
circuit schools, to be held weekly or semi-monthly, 
and attended by teachers and lecturers who were 
familiar with the sciences, and supplied with appar- 
atus and specimens for illustrating them, would be 
highly important, especially in aiding young gentle- 
men and ladies in qualifying themselves for teach- 
ing. Much might be said onthe economy and 
power embraced in a system of itineracy, whether 
connected with religion or education, but the pres- 
ent occasion does not perinit it. 

I can only add, that I am 

Respectfully and always Yours, 
J. HOLBROOK. 


DUTCH BUTTER. _ 


Large quantities of butter are annually imported 
into England from Holland, and some from the 
same country has occasionally found its way into 
this. It is justly celebrated for its superior quali- 
ty, and its power of resisting decomposition, or its 
not being liable to become rancid. In the Holland 
dairies, every thing is conducted with a system 
and neatness, from the feeding of the cows to the 
completion of the butter, worthy of al] imitation 
and praise. That there. is anything in the climate 
or pastures of Holland that renders their dairy 
products superior to those of the rest of Europe, 
or to ours, is not to be supposed ; the difference is 
clearly in the manipulation, and were our butter 
and cheese in general, made with as inuch skill 
and care as in Holland, we might successfully 
compete with the Dutch in the West Indies and 
other markets, to which our butter will now barely 
pay the cost of transportation. According to the 
report of Mr Mitchell, made to the Highland Soci- 
ety of Scotland, the process in the Dutch dairies 
is substantially as follows :—The milk, when taken 


whether intended for rolls or for barrelimg. The 
butter is considered best, when the cows have been 
at grass about three weeks ; it is then delicious— 
is made into fanciful forms of animals, pyraimids, 
&c., and stuck over with fragrant flowers, and sells 
as high as sixty or seventy cents per pound. When 
intended for packing, the butter is worked up twice 
or thrice a day, with soft, fine salt, for three days, 
in a shallow tub; there being about two pounds of 
this salt used for fourteen pounds of butter. After 
this thorough preparatory working, the butter is 
then hard packed in.thin layers into casks made 
perfectly sweet and clean. ‘the wood preferred is 
oak, smoothed carefully inside. ‘Ihree or four days 
before they are used, the casks are filled with sour 
whey, and this stands until they are emptied and 
cleansed for the packing of the butter. It is-clear, 
from this description, that independent of the per- 
fect neatness observed in every part of the process, 
the excellence of the Dutch butter, and the ease 
with which it is kept in its original sweetness when 
packed, is owing to the manner in which it is freed 


washing and the subsequent repeated workings, as 
well as to the perfect incorporation of the salt by 
the same process,—There are many of our Ameri- 
can dairies that produce superior butter ; but as a 
whole, that offered in our markets is a miserable 
article, destitute of that rich flavor belonging to 
good butter, and owing to the great amount of 
buttermilk left in it, utterly unfitfor keeping. We 
believe a reform in these respects, would add ma- 
terially to the profit of all those who should at- 
tempt it, as well as add greatly to the comfort of 
the great mass of purchasers and consumers.— 
Genesee Farmer. 





Hituine Porarors.—The time of the year has 
nearly arrived when the finishing touch is usually 
put to the hilling of potatoes. From recent obser- 
vation it appears that considerable error has obtain- 
ed in the practice of most farmers on this subject. 
By many the quantity of earth in a hill seems to 
have beentaken as a true index of the work, and 
the hilling esteemed well done or il] done only as 


then worked with a slight sprinkling of fine salt, | 


from the least particle of buttermilk, by the first appl 


tage from hilling as much as it does the fact that 
the operations of nature are not easily baffled. Ef- 
fort after effurt is put forth, from time to time, by 
the struggling vegetable, to accommodate itself to 
its new pusilion relative to sun and atmosphere, ae 
it is covered deeper and deeper at the several hil- 
lings ; and frequently it hardly recovers froin one 
shock so far as to push its fine, tender rootlets to 
the surface in quest of dew and sunshine, before, 
with the kindest feelings, it is most unmercifully 
buried still deeper than before, and left, as best it 
ray, to wage its lust conflict and successfully pen- 
etrate the super-incumbent mass of clods and rub- 
bish, and renew its entire set of surface roots, or 
fail of accomplishing the great object which seems 
to animate the whole vegetable kingdom—the pro- 
duction of its kind.—Hampshire Gazette. 





Gitxres.—This ought to be the name of the fa- 

vorite potatoes. They are commonly called, inthe 
Philadelphia market Mercers—frequently also NVe- 
shannocks, and sometimes by corruption Shannocks 3 
I perceive also the name Shenangoes (Shenangoes) 
ied in some of the eastern papers. 
All men regret that Columbus was robbed of the 
honor of giving same to the world he bestowed up- 
on civilized man; and a correspondent regret actu- 
ates the writer im reference to one of its chief pro- 
ducts, It is now too late to do honor to the illus- 
trious Genoese navigator; perhaps the agricultural 
press might yet do an act of posthumous justice to 
the memory of John Gilky. This seems the more 
desirable, because his blood has ceased, and must 
forever cease to flow in the direct line—not a drop 
of it flows in the human veins, 

John Gilky was educated for the Roman Catho- 
lic ministry, but missed his way and became one of 
the early settlers of Mercer county, Pa. He liv- 
ed a hermit we think, nearly forty years, in a cab- 
in on the bank of Neshannock creek, about five 
miles above its junction with the Shenango, at New 
Castle. The writer remembers him in 1806, then 
an old man. A few years after that he produced 
from seed the justly celebrated Mercer potato, It 
spread in the neighborhood, and a few were carried 
by the father of Bevan Pearson, Esq. of Mercer, and 





the hills were large or small. 

No: occupati n offers more matter for reflection 
than that of the farmer. The nature of the plant 
he cultivates as well as of the soil on which it 
grows, is always to be kept in view ; and it is only 
by so doing tha: the greatest amount of produce pos- 
sible is to be obtained from a given quantity of 
land and given amount of labor. 

We assisted in the fall of 1837 in digging a hill 
of potatoes which gave a full peck, many of them 





large size, and all the product of a single sprout, 


grandfather uf the Hon, John Pearson, at present 
| Senator from that county, to his residence at Darby, 
‘near Philadelphia. Thence it spread over the 
United States. It has proved a blessing to millions 
and has added millions to the wealth of the nation, 
This poor solitary exile from the Emerald isle has 
done more to benefit mankind than many a hero of 
a hundred battles. Shall his name perish? Or 
will the friends of agricultural improvements and 
the lovers of justice, of honest men and good pota- 
toes, agree to immortalize it by calling them hence- 


forth Gilkies?—Phil. paper. 
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STATE OF THE SEASON, 


The season thus far may be pronounced higlily pro- 
pitious. Grass in general has seldom been more abun- 
dant. Hitherto (12th Jv’y) the weather, owing to the 
frequent showers, has oren unfavorable to the curing of 
hay ; but a great pa‘t of the grass 1s yet hardly forward 
enough for the sev‘he; and according to invariable ex- 
perience we look for one or two good haying weeks. 
Rye, both spring and winter, promises a more abundant 
yield than has been known for years. Barley is very 
luxuriant. Oats are cultivated (we are speaking of 
Norfolk County, particularly to which our observations 
have been of late limited) to a very small extent. Po- 
tatues show an uncommon thrifliness. Indian Corn is 
of a good color; itis generally small; but is advancing 
with great rapidity; and there is yet time eneugh fora 
crop. Wheat is seen in very small patches only, but 
these promise well. So much disappointment in this 
crop, owing to the drought, was expérienced the last 
season, that comparatively very litle was sown. Here 
and there are met with a small extent of ruta baga and 
carrots. With the exception of the town of Quincy 
perhaps an acre of carrots, in one piece, is not tv be 
found in the whole county ; and yet there is good reason 
to think that no crop can be cultivated, which to a cer- 
tain extent would better pay on every farm the cost of 
raising, where suitable land can be found for that pur- 
pose. Parsnips cannot be said to be cultivated at all 
among us, excepting a very few in the garden for the 
table. The value of this vegetable for stock is not 
known among us. In the Islands of Jersey, and Guern- 
sey they are extensively cultivated and highly esteemed 
for their dairy stock. The only experiment we have 
ever made with them was in feeding out about eighty 
bushels to our milch cows and fatting cattle in the 
spring. They were highly relished by the animals; 
and this small experiment satisfied us that nothing of 
the kind could be better for milk or beet. 
Mipa had remained in the ground all winter and came ct 


These pars- 


a scason, when such feed was particularly valuable. 
There was some difficulty in digging them on account 
of their length and the number and tenacity of their 
fibrous roots ; but, if they are raised on high ridges in- 
atead of a flat surface, this difficuliy will be obviated by 
deing able to run a plough by the side of them. 


We would gladly avail ourselves of every favorable. 


opportunity to draw the attention of farmers to the sab- 
ject of raising succulent vegetables for the winter feed 
of their stock. In respect to the general health and 
condition of their cuttle, in respect to the increase of 
dairy product, and of beef and pork, in respect to a pro- 
fitable return for labor and expense incurred, in respect 
to the general improvement of the farm bg fine tilth 
and the means of increasing the manure, the cultivation 
of these vegetable crops, carrots, sugur beets, parsnips, 
mange! wurtzel, ruta baga, Xc., cannot be too strongly 
urged. It must be at the foundation of an improved 
husbandry. Parsnips are represented as furnishing a 
most excellent feed for swine. Jo this matter we have had 
no experience ; but are entirely disposed to credit in the 
case every thing favorable, which may be said of them. 
They are liable to very few casualties from vermin and 
frosts; and when cultivated on ridges are as little ex- 
pensive as any vegetable of the kind which we can 


H. C. 


raise. 


HAYING. 

This great operation is now going on in earnest in this 
part of the country. In the interior itis postponed to a 
much later period. The proper time of cutting hy is 
a matter upon which, among the best farmers, a diversi- 
ty of opinion and practice prevails. ‘The clovers, it is 
believed, should be cut when the flowers first begin to 
fade. The fine grasses on the alluvial lands of Connec- 
ticut River, known there generally under the name of 
the English Bent, require to be cut quite early, or the 
hay is hard and wiry and not relished by cattle. In res- 
pect to herds grass or timothy it is a debateable point, 
whether it should be cut in the flower or when the 
seed is formed and almost ripened. The greener the 
hay, provided it is eweet, the better it always sells in 
the market. The nearer it approaches to ripeness, the 
more nutritive matter is contained in it according to the 
analytical experiments of Sinclair upon various grasses, 
as given in the tables published. How far these tables 
are to be 1e ied upon as demonstrative of the actual 
truth in the case, remains to be seen. Many persons 
are of opinion that the decision of a jury of cattle upon 
the subject would be much more satisfactory and conclu- 
sive. We wish some experiments could be made by 
which this matter should be brought to the test. We 
are not prepared to say exactly how these experiments 
should be madg; but a reflecting and observing farmer, 
disposed to test the matter, might easily come to a satis- 
factory solution. 

Sundry modes have been su ‘gested for the curing of | 
No grass suffers greater deterioration from 
Two of the 





clover hay. 
excessive drying and much tossing about. 


| 
| 


best farmers in the State, in Middlesex County, say, | 
their practice is, after cutting clover, not to spread but | 


simply to turn the swath ; and in the afiernoon of the | 


day on which itis cut, put it carefully into cock, and let | 
it remain in cock until it is sufficiently made to be car- | 
ried into the barn. When this is to be done they mere- | 
ly turn the cocks over, so !liat any moisture, which inay | 
be at the bottom of them may be dried off. They say 

in this way their hay comes out perfectly bright and | 
sweet; and they value it more than any other as feed | 


| was desirable they should remain. 


vapor arising from the heating and drying of the hay 
passes off by this chimney. In such case they have a 
thatched covering over the stack, resting upon four 
poles, which is often seen among the Dutch farmers 
in our own country. We know nothing of this mode 
of curing fay but from the accounts thus given. The 
hay, as it is represented, is perfectly cured in this way 
The account hus certainly sufficient plausibility to de- 


H.C. 


mand a trial on a small seale. 
RUTA BAGA. 
Many persons have gone considerably into the culti- 


vation of ruta baga the present year; but either from 
imperfection of the wachine used in sowing, or from 


want of care in n-ing it, or from badness of seed, or un- 
favorable condition of the soil, or some unknown cause, 
they have come up badly and the fields are disfigured 
by frequent baulks. In such cases we have seen per- 
sons frequently employed in transplanting, with a dib- 
ble, from spots, where the plants were thicker than it 
This mode of trans- 
planting 1s unnecessarily laborious. It is not with this 
plant as with tap rooted plants; and it is only requisite 
to make a hole with the corner of a hoe and lay the 
plent in bringing the earth round it. In this way nearly 
two thirds of the labor will be saved; and the plants 
dibble. H.C. 


a 


are as sure to live as if put in with 


BONE MANURE. 


Extensive, or rather numerous, experiments are ma- 
king in all directions with this manure in its application 
to various crops; grass, corn, potatoes, and other vege- 
tables. The Commissioner of Agriculture earnestly en- 
treats tle farmers concerned in them, to do himself and 
the agricultural community the favor to note such exper- 
iments with all practical exactness, and at the,close of 
the season eammunicate the results. H.C, 


INDEPENDENCE. 


We meant to have said something at the time of the 


for their mileh cows. We know the general manage- | celebration of this great national anniversary. ‘l'o speak 
mentand improvement of their farms are not excelled | of it now might appear like taking a leaf for present 
by any in the State. A very intelligent farmer in the / direction cut of last year’s almanack, Some will ask 
interior of New York, has stated to us that he practises likewise what has this to do with agriculture. We only 
on the same plan and with perfect success. We know | reply that if our farmers in the free States will but ror 
of others who have experimented in the same way and a moment compare their happy and privileged condition 
have failed. So it is with almost every thing in life.’ with thatof the serfs of Russia, the peasantry of the 
Some men succeed while others in the same circum- , middle countries of Europe, and the agricultural classes 
stances are sure to fail Ifany succeed in the case then | jn Great Britain, oppressed as they are with taxes and 
it is certacn that the cause of failure must be in igno- _impositions of various kinds, in few cases the freehol- 
rune or neglect of the proper method «f management. | ders of the soil, but mere tenants at will, and almost 
The thing is of much importance; for in general clo- | universally regarded with disdain as of a low caste in 
ver hay us it is commonly cured is of little value and fit society, our own New England farmer, in reflecting on 
for not much else than litter. ' that noble and brave declaration, which made their coun- 
The importance of a free ventilation in barns ia not try free and brought with it all the blessings of civil free- 
always enough considered. In the report of the Agri- dom, will find occasion to thank God with overflowing 
culture of Berkshire, under the account of the Shakers’ | hearts for the full possession of the richest blessings, 
Establishments, the construction in the barn at Han- | which, iw the history of the world, have ever yet fell to 
cock with a view, expressly to this object, is particularly | wan in his social condition. B.C. 


described ; and at least suggesta some useful hints on | 
this subject. In some parts of the north of Europe the | 
The hay is put | 


It is raised on staddles or | 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


EXHIBITION OF VEGETABLES. 
beans sufficiently high from the ground to adinit a free | Saturday, July 6, 1839. 
circulation air underneath the stack. A sort of! Clusters of a new kind of vegetable, called Potato 
chimney is formed in the middle of the stack as it goes | Onion, exhibited by Mr E. Sayers, with a description of 
up, either by building round a barrel o1 a bag filled with | the manner of cultivation, &c, 

bay, which is drawn up by degrees as the stack rises;{ Mr John Hovey, of Roxbury, exhibited fine speci- 
and thus a continual circulation of air is kept up| mens of head lettuce, very large, although quite late 
pthrough the stack, while the hay is drying; and the in the season. ‘ 


mode of curing hay is thus described. 
up quite green in stacks. 
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Mr Pond, of Cambridgeport, exhibited some fine 
Rhubarb, (called the Giant Rhubarb.) 
For the Committee, . 
JAMES L. L. F. WARREN, Chairman. 





EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 
Saturday, July 13th, 1839. 

Some fine flowers by Thomas Lee, Esq., among them 
we noticed Rhexia Virginica, Potentilla Hopwoodii, | 
Oxyura, and Stipa splendens. 

Bouqvets—by Mess’s Jno. S. Ellery, Mason, Meller, 
Hovey & Co., Winship, W. E. Carter, John Hovey, 
Wm. Kenrick and Samuel Walker. 

Carnations—by Messrs W. Meller, S. R. Johnson, 
Miss Sumner, of Dorchester, and S. Walker. 

Dahlias—by E. Breed, Esq , of Charlestown, several 
specimens. By Jno. 8. Ellety, Esq., of Brookline, viz. 
Douglass’ Augusta, Boot’s fine{purple, Picta formosissi- 
ma, Lady Fordwich and Nuttal’s Scarlet; and also two 
specimens by Mr Wm. Meller, of Roxbury 

Heaths—by John Towne, Esq., of Boston. 

Native plants—by LE. Weston, jr., Esq., and Francis 
Parker—Hypericum perforata, Andromeda paniculata, 
Pyrola rotundifolia, Veronica scutellata, Lysimachia 
stricta, Arethusa ophiglossoidés,Cymbidium pulchellum, 
Calla virginica, Pontederia cordata, Asclepias syriaca, 
Sambucus Canadensis, Vaccinium macrocarpon, Ostrya 
Virginica, Chephulanthus occidentalis, Scutellaria gabe- 
riculata, Orchis grandiflora. 

By William Oakes, Esq.—Magnolia glauca, Vaccini- 
um frondosum, Calopogon pulchellus, Prinos levigatus, 
Pogonia ophioglossvides, Lythrum hyssopifolia, Alnus 
undulata, Convallaria trifvlia, Lilium Philadelphicum, 
Lobelia Claytonii. For the Committee. 

S. WALKER, Chairman. 


(> PARTICULAR NOTICE. zy 
CARNATIONS. 

Owing to some of the principal cultivators not having 
their specimens of Carnations ready to exhibit today, 
the premiums were postponed until yy ment, 
20th inst, when the prizes will be awarded. 

Per order, S. WALKER, 
Chairman Committee on Flowers. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 

J. 8S. Ellery, Esq., Woodland, Brookline, exhibited 
Biack Hamburgh and White Chasselas Grapes of very 
fine quality. 

Otis Johnson, Exsq., of Lynn, exhibited fine speci- 
mens Black Ha uburgh Grapes. 

Mr Thomas Mason, of Charlestown, exhibited beauti- 
ful specimens seedling Giape Raspberries, and White 
Antwerp Raspberries. 

Very fine specimens of Gooseberries were shown by 
Messrs. Jotinson, of Charlestown, J. Hovey, of Rox- 
bury, and Mr J. G. Thurston, of Lancaster, M Thurs- 
ton’s were particularly fine and very large. 

For the committee. J. L.L. PF. WARREN 

VecrtasLtes—Mr S. Swevtser, of Cambridgeport,ex- 
hibited Sugar Beet and Blood Beet, (turnip var.) fine 
specimens for the season. For the Vegetable Com- 


mittee, JAMES L. L. WARREN, Chairman. 











BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, July 15,1829. 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 

At Market, 260 Beef Cattle, inciuding 0 unsold last 
week, 28 Cows and Calves, 2150 Sheep, and 400 Swine. 
60 Beef Cattle, 150 Swine, and severa! lots of Sheep 
unsold. 

Prices.— Beef Cattle.—Prices continue to decline 
and we reduce our quotations accordingly. Fitet qual- 
ity, $850 a $875. Second quality, $8 00 a $8 25 
Third quality, $6 75 a $7 50. 

Cows and Calves.—We notice sales at $28, $38, $45, 
$52 and $65. 

Sheep —* Dull.’ Some lots were sold for less than 
they cost in the country. We quote $2 17, $2 42, $2 62, 
$275. Old Sheep, $3 00, $3 Y5, and $3 50. 

Swine —“ Dull.” A lot of small pigs were sold at 7 1-4. 
A lot selected at 7 and 8. A lot ordinary old hogs to 








THERMOMETRICAL. 


Reported for the New England Farmer. 


4 the New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas. in a shaded | 
Northerly exposure, week ending J iy 14. 


| 


| 5A.M. | 12, M. | 7,P.M. | 














<= | 
Ju: v, 1839. A } 
Monday, 8 ss {| 681 | 720 Ss. 
Tuesday, 9 ea ee 5S. E. 
Wednestay, 10! 61 | 94* 76 =») «CS. 
Thursday, Wi Mok 74 | Ss. W. 
inday, i2; 67 | 384 oat | SW. 
Saturday, 3 58 } 80 70. 1. We | 
Sunday, at Oe ot 66 | E. 
* One o'clock. } 

+ Sudden shower of rain and hail. 
— aes | 
STRAWBERRIES. | 


Those who are desirous of cultivating this delicious fruit, 
are respectfully informed that the subscriber has succeeded, 
after a number of years experimenting upon the Strawberry, 
not only in obtaining nev varieties, but in ascertaining the 
best method of cultivation. 

Specimens of the fruits grown in his Garden have heen 
exhibited at the Massachusetts Horticulturul Socigty Rooms 
the four past years, and are also too well known in F’aneuil 
Hall Market wo need a particular notice here. 

He has for sale at his Garden in Brighton, Mass., the 
following eight varieties of Plants. They are of superior 
stock and quality, all warranted to be truly named and free 
from the mixtures often found in those offered for sale pro- 
miscuonsly. 

Those who are in want of Strawberry Plants, are respect- 

fully invited, and they will find it interesting, to call at the 
Garden and see the manner of cultivation. The method of 
cultivation, and any information desired will be cheerfully 
given. 
*' The subscriber would state that from many years personal 
experience, he is sauisfied that plantations of these vines 
made the last of July or early in August, by careful and 
constant attention will produce nearly or quite as much fruit 
the season following as those plantations made in the Spring 
will produce the second year. 

Warren's Seedling Methven.—A new and valuable kind. 
A free bearer, fruit very large and juicy; fruit meusuring 
four and a half inches have been exhibited the present sea- 
son. 

Methven Castle.—Fruit extremely large, high flavored, 
and showy. Specimens of this kind have been exhibited at 
the Horticultural Rooms for two years past, measuring five 
and a half inches in circumference. 

; Bath Scariel.—Fruit large, full bearer, and beautiful scar- 
et. 

Early Virginia.—This is considered the earl es' fruit—a 
free hearer, hardy, and very early ; decidedly a fine kind for 
market. 

Royal Scarlet —F ruit jong oval shaped and juicy. 

Hautbois.—F ruit smaller but very numerous. 

English Wood.—Fruit well known. 

Monthly.—F ruit is gathered from the vines from June to 
October, and in good quan:ity and fine quality. 

¥ > Orders left at the Garden, or directed to the subseri- 
her, Brighton, Mass , or left at Messrs J. Breck & Co's 
Agricultural Warehouse, Boston, will be carefully and 
promptly attended to, and all Plants will be carefully pack- 
ed and forwarded agreeably to directions. 

AMES L L, F. WARREN. 

Nonantum Vale, Brighton, Mass. July 17. isSw 





Complete Garden and Horticultural Tool Chests, 
From Sheffield, England; containing Garden Shears, im- 


WHOLESALE PRI 





roved Pruning Shears and Scissors, Pruning and Grafting 
Reieen, Flower Gatherer, Garden, Dutch and ‘Triangular 
Hoes, Saw, Spud, Weeding Hook, Garden Rake, Trowel 
Hammer und Garden Keel; comprising every useful imple- 
ment necessary for the cultivation of the Flower Garden. | 
For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse, No. | 
51 and 52 North Market Street 





AUSTIN’S SCYTHE RIFLES. 


Seed Store. These Rifles are considered the best. 
are cased with fine kmery, wear well and give a good sharp | 
edge to the scythe. They have come into very general use | 
and are a good substitute for the scythe stone. A fresh lot 
just received. JOSEPH BRECK & CO., 61 and 52) 
North Market Street. 


FINE CALF FOR SALE. 
A fine young heifer calf, from J. P. Cushing’s celebrated 
bull. Enquire of JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 








DURHAM SHORT HORN BULL. 
For sale,a very fine Durham Short Horned Bull, three 
years old. For further particulhrs inquire at the New Eng- 
and Agricultural Warehouse. 





close at6 1-2. Atretail 7 and 8. -Shoats from 8 to 10. 


For sale at New England Agricultural Warehouse and | __ 
They | 





Boston, June 12, 1839. 


Range of the Thermometer «: Uie Gardenof the proprietors Asues, Pearl, per 100 Ibs. 





























CES CURRENT. 


FROM , 10 
5625, 650 
ot, " 6 00 5 26 
Beans, white, Foreign, bushel} 175 2 26 
. * — Domestic, . * 200) 300 
Berr, mess, barrel 11600 
No. 1. « 11450) 1475 
prime, “ 13 00 
Perswax, white, pound ' 
yellow, “ 25 34 
Cueese, new milk, “ 10 12 
Bone Manvak, ' bushel 39 
in casks, os 40 
FreaTuers, northern, geese, .. . [pound 
southern, geese, - “ 37 46 
Fiax. (American) . ' “s 9 12 
Fisn, Cod, Grand Bank, quintal} 362) 375 
Bay, Chaleur, “ 
Haddock, new, “ 200; 225 
Mackerel, No. 1 F barrel 
No. 2, “ 975/10 00 
No.3, . ‘ a 625) 6560 
Alewives, dry salted, No. i. ” 

Salmon, No. 1, . 22 00 

Frovr, Genesee, cash, . ‘ : 625) 6 37 
Baltimore, Howard street, ” 600) 626 
Richmond canal, “ 600) 612 
Alexandria wharf, ” 6 00 
Rye, . . “ 550| 675 

Meat, Indian, in bbls. . , “ 437| 450 

Gra: Corn, northern yellow, bushel 

southern flat, yellow, . 87 88 
white, . : ” 83 85 
Rye, northern, * 95; 98 
Barley, R ‘ , “ 
Oats, northern, (prime) " 61 
southern, ; ‘ ? 56 
Haz, best English, per ton, . 18 00 | 20 00 
Eastern screwed, 12 50 | 13 50 
Hops, ist quality, pound 16 
2d quality, “ 14 

Larp, Boston, Ist sort, ; ‘ “ 12 
southern, Ist sort, , ‘ “ il 12 

Leatuer, Philadelphia city tannage ” 29 30 

do. country do. 2 25 27 

Baltimore city tannage, “ 26) 28 

do. dry hides, sg 24) 26 

New York red, light, . ss 22 24 

Boston, do. slaughter, “ 22) 2% 

Boston dry hides, = - a 21); 28 

Bionem, best sorte 2 el cask 80; 8 
On, Sperm, Spring and Summer, . gallon 

Winter, . ; . “ 115) 120 

Whale, refined, ; . .i« 50 60 

Linseed, American, . i; « 

Neat’s Foot, . : ; ; “ 95; 100 
Piaster Panis, per ton of 2200 lbs. 275 | 287 
Pork, extra clear, ‘ “ barre] | 25 00 | 26 00 

clear, * 12400} 
Mess, “ 17 00 | 20 00 
Prime, 5 7 “ 15 00 16 00 
Seeps: Herd’s Grass, . bushe!| 200; 275 
Red Top, southern, “6 85 | 90 
northern, ee 150 
Canary, ; " 
lemp, « | 262] 300 
Flax, . . , ‘ us 125; 1 50 
Red Clover, northern, pound 
Southern Clover, none, 
Soap, American, No. 1, a 6 7 
a“ No. 2, “ 6 6 

TALLow, tried, ; ad 12 i3 

Teazces, Istsort, . . : . |pr M.| 300] 350 

Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . pound 60 62 
American, full blood, washed, * 55 58 

do. 3-4ths do. “ 59 53 
do. 1-2 do. e 45 50 
do. 1-4 and common, * 40 42 
£_. ( Pulled superfine, . 60 62 
o> 
£23} No.1, ‘ ‘ “ 55 oe 
£3) No.2, “ 35 
5 | No. 3, , “ 25| 30 
PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES, 

Hams, northern, . F ‘ ; ‘pound 13 14 
southern and western, . foe ae 13 

Pork, whole bogs, ‘ . | ae | 

Povitry, perlb.,  . , f . eet 

Burrer, tub, - ° se 17| 2 

lump, ni 22| 27 
Eoas, . ‘ ‘ ; dozen 18| 22 
Pot ators, Chenango, . bushel | 65}; 70 
white, . se 60 

ApPLEs, 
Russets, . 400/460 

Ciper, . ‘ | ¢ 3 00 | 3 26 
refined, " 5 OU | 6 0® 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 

Mr Allen Park, one of the present English judg- | 
es, is a religions man, of whom the following amus- 
ing anecdote is related in a work entitled “The | 
Bench and the Bar,’ respecting the evidence of a 
youthful girl :— 

A very awkward exerplification of Mr Justice | 

Park’s injudicious way of thrusting forward his re- 
ligious sentiments in court, occurred some time | 
ago at a trial at one of the county assizes, A little | 
girl, about ten years of age, was put into the wit- | 
mess box to give evidence on the trial then pro-| 
ceeding with, The counsels opposed to the party | 
for whom the young creature appeared, maintained 

that her testimony could not be received on the 

matter then before the court, because of her ex- 

treme youth, adding that he had no doubt it would 

be a&certained on examinination that she did not | 
understand the nature of an oath, 

. “We shall soon see what is the extent of her 
mental capacity,” said his lordship. “ Little girl,” 
he continued, addressing himself to the youthful 
witness, “little girl, attend to me.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the girl, making at the same 
time one of her best curtseys. 

“ Have your parents given you a religious edu- 
cation ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” lisped the young creatare. 

“They have taught you the Church Catechism, | 
have no doubt.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ You know the ten commandments, do you ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“You could repeat them, I dare say, if you were 
asked ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“You're a very excellent girl—a very good 
child indeed. And of course you have learned the 
Apostles creed ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Tam very happy to hear it. Ht isa’ great cred- 
it to your parents that they have brought you up in 
this way. No doubt you have also got the Lord’s 
prayer by heart ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And could repeat it at any time, if asked ?” 

« Yes, sir.”’ 

“ That’s a very good girl. Now, my excellent 
child, tell us what you do before going to bed 2” 

The young innocent was silent. 

“Don’t be ashamed my good girl, to answer the 
question. Pray do tell us what you do every night 
before going to bed.” 

The girl hung down her head and said nothing. 

“ Pray don’t be afraid or ashamed to answer the 
question. What do you do just before going to 
bed ?” 

“Tell his lordship,” whispered her father, who 
stood beside her. 

« Aye, come, do tell us,” said his lordship, who 
had heard the whisper. “Speak up, and tell us 
what you do before going to bed ?” 

“Put off my clothes and put on my nightcap,” 
answered the girl, raising up her head and looking 
Mr Justice Park, with great simplicity, in the face. 

The Court was convulsed with laughter at the 
oddity of the answer, when compared with that 
which it was manifestly the object of the judge’s 
question to clicit. 


” 
’ 





Origin of a fashion.—The latest fashion for 
gentlemen’s hair, that of wearing it parted on the 


forehead and hanging in long locks over the ears, 





is said by the editor of the Newark Advertiser to 
have originated as follows : 


“A young Frenchman went into Egypt trading. 
In his avarice of money he sometimes overreached 
his customers, and being detected was caught and 
bored through the ear. This was so trivial an ob- 
struction to his money making, that he continued 
his “ Yankee tricks” until his ears were several 
times bored, and at length cut off entirely. The 
cheat returned to Paris with a considerable sun of 
money, which, being a young man, he desired to 
sport amongst his friends, But how should he hide 
the shame of his ears lopped off for swindling ? 
He bethought himself of permitting his hair to be- 
come long, by which he completely concealed his | 
deformity! ‘The fasl.ion was soon after adopted in 
a limited circle in Paris, and is now aped by the | 





pinched jnto a roll.” 

Simple remedy for dust in the Eye.-—Most per- 
sons suppose the pain arising form getting foreign 
substances into the eye, is owing to the delicacy of 
that orran. This is, however, a mistake, which any 
one can ascertain by rubving his fingers over any 
part of the ball.—Indeed, surgeons say that opera- 
tions on the eye are performed with far less pain 
than on many other parts of the body. But the in- 
ner membrane of the lids is susceptible, and as all 
have experienced when any substance is pressed 
between it an the ball, the sensation is extremely 
painful. If any one ia that situation will take hold 
of the eyelid and pull it over one or more times, the 
substance will roll from under it, and all pain in- 
stantly cease. This is a common remedy. 








Vavies.—The following statement of the navies 
of the world, at the close of the last year, may prob- 
ably be relied on. It is given by Sir John Barrow, 
and was unquestionably prepared with care. At 
that time England had either afloat or in ordinary, 
90 ships of the line, 93 frigates, and 53 steam ships 
of war. France, 49 ships of the line, 60 frigates, 
and 37 steamers. Russia, 50 ships of the line, 25 
frigates, and 8 steamers. United States of Ameri- 
ca, 15 ships of the line, 25 frigates, sloops, &c., 
and 1 steamer. Egypt, 12 ships of the line, 7 frig- 
ates, and 1 steamer. Turkey, 15 ships of the line, 
15 frigates and 3 steamers. Holland, 8 ships of 
the line, 18 frigates, and 4 steamers. Denmark, 6 
ships of the line. Sweden, 10 ships of the line, 8 
frigates and 2 steamers. Spain, 3 ships of the line 


dandies that trip along our trottoirs with their toes | 





REVOLVING HORSE RAKE. 





= 

The Revolving Rake which has been in general use in 
most parts of Peousylvania and New Jersey, is found to be 
one of the most useful and labor saving machines now in 
use. One man and horse with a boy to lead, will rake ou 
an average from 25 to 30 acres per day, with ease, and do 


the work well. They are are coming into very general use 
in all parts ef the country, and will, no doubt, in a few years 
supersede the use of the common hand rake. There is a 
great advantage in this rake over all others, as the person 
using it does not have to stop the horse to unload the rake. 
For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., 61 and 52 North 
Market Street. 





Darshall’s Weeder, or Hand Cultivator. 











This is a very useful article for going between vegetables, 
| in order to keep down the weeds. A man, with one of these 
machines, will do more work than four or five with the hoe. 
For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 61 and 52 North 
Market. Street. 
July 10. 


GRAIN CRADLES. 





and 4 frigates. Naples, 2 frigates and 1 steamer. 
Sardinia, 6 frigates and 2 steamers. Additional to 


Denmark has 67 gun boats; Sweden has 242 gun 
boats and 5 bombs; Norway has 85 gun boats and 
2 bombs, besides 30 gun boats building, each to 
carry two 60 pounders. 


1 large Shark.—A shark was taken on board 
the brig Helen, of this port, on her last passage to 
Matanzas, which measured 18 feet. His liver con- 
tained ten gallons of pure limpid oil; his jaws 
when extended, measured 21 inches apart; he had 
44 rows of sharp saw teeth—220 in number. The 


on the gunwale of the boat and capsized it, and took 
one man; after which a chain hook was baited 
with a large piece of beef, and this monster of the 








deep was shortly taken.— Providence Journal. 


this, Holland has 104 gun boats, 40 in commission ; 


day previous to taking him, a large shark jumped | 








The Grain Cradle is an article which is coming into ve 
general use in the New England States, where they were till 
lof late but little known, although they have been in very 
| general use in the southern and western States, for many 
| years, and which is found to be decidedly the best mode of 
farvaning grain, as it is supposed one man will cradle five 
acres ina day when he cannot reap more than one Fer 
| sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., 51 & 52 North Market 
| Street. 
July 10. 
THE NEW ENGLA*D FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum 
payable at the end of the pee ee who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing are entitled to a de- 
duction of 5@ cents- 
—=— ——— —— 
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